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A MONK'S LOVE, AND OTHER POEMS. 



A MONK'S LOVE. 

O HOW shall I begin of thee to write ? 

What muse will aid, or what neglected lyre 

By some dead poet left, shall me inspire ? 

How can I hope to soar a rapt'rous flight 

To my great subject's height ? 

O may the golden light of Poesy, 

That falls spontaneous and unbought of men. 

Be on my pathway strewn, that I may see 

Beyond the shadows that obscure our ken. 

And hide the heavens, when 

Our souls most yearn for them. That I could 

capture 

The key that opes the casket of high rapture 

With thoughts and words, well wedded in my 

line ; 

B 



How would I sing of thee in poet's rapture, 

Thou excellence divine, 

Whom I have dared call mine. 

What bliss above the utmost reach of men— 
My inspiration's source — would mine be 
then! 

Thy beauty well might prompt the dullest mind 
To body forth some fitting word of thee ; 
Thy voice, the sense of music would unbind 
In the most sluggish spirit, and set free 
Its prisoned ecstasy. 
So if I fail to make this verse of worth. 
Not in the subject will the fault be found. 
But in the artist, whose frail thought is bound, 
Not to such beauty, but the common mirth. 
And tears of this hoar earth. 
Now that I have beheld the court of Jove, 
And seen the beauty of the Queen of Love, 
I would that I could find Apollo's lyre 
Beside some fountain in a holy grove. 
While round their slumb'ring Sire 
The Muses in a choir 



Invite pale sleep to come with dreams from 

far— 
Then, how would I extol my mortal Star ! 

Beside the musical and golden tide 

Of their imaginations, all alone 

Great poets sit, and catch the undertone 

Beneath all harmonies, that doth abide. 

And in earth's soul doth hide. 

And musing on thy beauty, lo ! it seems 

The deeps of heaven and of eternity 

Are broken, and by some great pow'r I see 

The purpose — whose quick light my error seams — 

Of worlds, and Time, in dreams. — 

Yet dreams far truer than my waking thought. 

Ah ! how can I give shape to what is not 

Save in the mind of Love, and taken thence 

Its glorious dream-like framework falls to nought. 

For even the finest sense 

Of earth is far too dense 

To apprehend the subtle, lovely stream 
Of thoughts, that in the mind of Love doth 

gleam. 
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Thy body is a temple of delight, 

Wherein all harmony and grace do lie, 

Dazzling with light the world's astonish'd eye : 

All elements of beauty do unite 

In thee, to show the might 

Of heaven and earth combin'd in mortal form. 

Thy brow and eye, the lawless thought to awe, 

Thy hair about thee blown — a golden storm, 

Thy mouth's grand curves, the list'ning soul to draw 

As by some subtle law. 

Thy dimpled cheeks, by Love's own dart impress'd. 

The half-revealed glories of thy breast, 

Thy hands clasped gently — O, how frail, yet 

strong ! 
And all thy perfect sense of might in rest — 
What are they, but a song 
Your lover's brain to throng 

With images too beautiful to last. 

While the world's night is not yet overpast ! 

Thy mind is such a still and lovely place. 
That all the Muses do inhabit there : — 
How oft for contemplation I repair 
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To that fair world, replete with every grace, 
When wearied with the race. 
How mirror'd in thy mind the vast world lies ! 
And what a range, thou supreme loveliness. 
Thy singing thoughts discourse of, 'neath the eyes 
Of the enamour'd stars, when they first dress 
The night I so much bless. 
Dear spirit of melody, when thou dost sing, 
My ravished soul the starry way doth wing, 
Lost in the widening circles of thy strain : 
Thou hast the power upon the earth to bring 
Some perfect time again 
That knows nor age, nor pain ; 

And work more wonders with thy magic song 
Than to the days of Orpheus belong. 

Love is but half divine ; the soul and form 
Interpret one another, and, combined. 
They make that perfect beauty, poets find 
Within the ceaseless chaos and the storm, — 
At which their fancies warm. 
I can do nought but of thy beauty dream 
That hath so dazzled all my faculties ; 
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My thought hath not the power to mould its theme, 

My words are scattered by thy glorious eyes, 

And turned to vanities. 

O, infinite perfection, would that I 

My soul of admiration now could tie 

In some great line, eternally to last. 

Wherein your beauty and my love might lie, 

Touched by no change or blast — 

An ever-present past. 

We have not faith enough to do great things, 
Such as they did — the elder poet-kings. 

The garnered graces of my thought I treasure. 

The broken music of my rhyme I bring 

To thee alone — as love's own offering ; 

Love's offering only, lady, not its measure — 

A verse of hard-won leisure. 

I would approach thee full of all rich things. 

With all rare gifts possessed, such as are strown 

Upon the envied fortunes of great kings. 

Ah ! vain desire, my mind shall be thy throne. 

Where thou shalt reign alone. 

E'en as a prince who leaves his court behind, 
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And, royally arrayed, goes forth to find 
Some well-lov'd maiden in an obscure vale, 
Whom he would honour thus with noble mind, 
And tells his lover's tale, 
Chiding her aspect pale, — 

So, had I on my brow the crown of song. 
Thee would I woo, and do thy charms no 
wrong. 

When will the delicate imaginings. 

The fair intelligence of love and song, 

Redeem the darkling world from ag^d wrong ? — 

Within the night of Time a spirit sings, 

Prophetic on Hope's wings ; 

And silently the dawning of that day, 

That shall our broken creeds and systems crown. 

Informs the world with its first glimmering ray, 

Wherein the coming ages lose their frown ; 

And hurl'd no longer down 

The dizzy steeps of darkness and despair, 

Man shall behold the answer to his pray'r ; 

The shatter'd remnants of his dreams shall see 

Take a completed form and life most fair, 



While all the things that be, 
Like a sad reverie, 

Shall from the sage mind of the world be 

cast, 
Having serv'd their day and use within the 
past. 

Love hath small heart to muse on time and 

change, 
And fill its heavenly mind with saddest thought : 
How many youthful singers overwrought 
By spectres, haunting life with aspects strange. 
Have missed the song's grand range ! 
O may my love preserve a healthy mind. 
Although the idols of that mind be clay. 
And may I consolation ever find 
In that which cannot wholly pass away. 
And meet with sad decay. 
Love's speculating spirit leads me still 
Unto thoughts holiest, and highest hill. 
Where I behold the mists that hang below. 
And see all things their offices fulfil ; 
The ages passing slow, 
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And the strong underflow 

Of that designing Spirit seldom seen, 
That sits amid the glowing stars serene. 

O Love, this life without thee were a pale 
Passionless dream, and vision of despair. 
Haunted by weary sighings on the air, — 
Remorseless burdens of Time's changeless tale, 
Whereat the stars grow pale. 
The trump of war is loud within the past. 
And falling empires shake the solemn world, 
The shadows of great tyrannies are cast 
Upon our souls ;. yet gloriously unfurled 
Love's banner gleams, and curled 
Around its splendour, like a halo lies 
The highest dream of mortal destinies. 
The limit of perfection, and the goal 
Whereto each pinion'd moment blindly flies 
To build that dazzling whole 
Informed by God — its Soul. 

What wondrous prospects Love beholds afar ! 

What faith hath Love in man, men cannot 
mar 1 
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Love, who guid'st the stars through heaven's 
vast plains, 

1 see thee in the sea's incessant falling, 

I hear thee when the eyeless winds are calling, 

I feel thee while the rapt' reus daylight reigns, 

I know thee by thy strains, 

When the enchantress Night, her drowsy spells 

Shakes on the soundless weariness of earth, 

And man forgets the strokes of Time's harsh bells 

In dreams, which show his life a pleasant mirth, 

A sleeping, and a birth. 

I see Love's seal upon the universe, 

Through my great love for thee, which in this verse 

I dimly mirror ; and the spiral sweep 

Of ranked intelligences, that converse 

Up that aspiring steep. 

Tempting the mind's last leap 

To God upon the summit — I can see 
As in a picture, through my love for thee. 

But while I muse on Love, remorseless Time 
Writes dusty texts on earth of sure decay. 
And tells me that the pleasant passing day 
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Will ne'er return to prompt the cheerful rhyme, 

And teach the mind to climb 

Through still succeeding moods of heavenly quiet, 

Unto that vision of the perfect whole : — 

And after him with rude, unholy riot, 

The fitful fate of earth doth onward roll. 

And crush Love's yearning soul. 

Nought is there constant — O unpitying truth ! 

And our most blessed seasons end in ruth. 

I lift my eyes a moment from the page. 

Before me lie the arms of death, uncouth, 

And hideous in their age. 

Mocking life's pilgrimage ; 

My spirit trembles with a new-born fear. 
In unknown deeps I sink — no succour near. 

Love, beauty, truth, and all fair things decay — 

Decay and die, and utterly are lost. 

Ah me ! a darker mood my mind hath crossed, 

And the whole frame of things doth fall away : 

Death meets me in the way. 

Our little lives and our ideals pass, 

For what are they but glancing dreams that fall 
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On Time's cold passionless mind, as on a glass ? 

Lo ! age to age across the deep doth call ; — 

The mind is still a thrall, 

Bound to the fear of death. To what strong power 

Shall I appeal in this mine awful hour ? 

My spirit cries for immortality ! 

God ! this love, which Thou hast made my 
dower, 

Tells me it cannot die, 

And perish utterly. 

Out of the deep this song of mine doth rise. 
But o'er the lowest deep are arched the skies. 

Love cannot die ! O happy soul at rest ! 

1 had a dream wherein all things were chang'd. 
The haunting thought of death no longer rang'd 
The aching world — a new hope filled my breast, 
And rapture was my guest. 

Love solves all doubt— ah ! that this song of 

mine 
Had one triumphant strain for my new hope — 
Some note to make this joy of mine divine, 
And cheer succeeding toilers up that slope 
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Whereon I late did grope ! 

O Love, thou hast redeem'd me, and my song 

One little moment lingers to prolong 

Its joy and music, ere it doth expire. 

And is with other memories locked among 

The secrets of my lyre. 

O Love ! my Love, yet higher 

I rise to thee above the bonds of Time, — 
Still reach thine hand, and teach my feet to 
climb. 
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GUNWALLOE CHURCH. 

Upon the margin of the murmuring main, 

Within a fairy cove of rocks and sand, 
I lay and listen'd to the billows' strain. 

That roll'd and died inland. 
I had been as the breeze and wave that day. 
And was at one with Nature, for I heard 
My rapture in the crying of sea-bird 

Dash'd by the flying spray.— 
Flashings of waken'd thoughts my spirit stirr'd. 

The everlasting youth of natural beauty 

Broke on me like a dream — the world afar, 
And then neglected truth and half-felt duty 

Rose like a new-found star. 
Then knew I the redeeming power of Nature — 
The power that maketh every spirit free : 
The summer light lay on the Cornish sea, 

And the scene's every feature, 
Became to me a power and mystery. 
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Nestled beneath the crumbling cliff there stood 

A little church, built many ages gone, 
That had withstood the wrenching tempest's mood ; 

While ever hurrying on. 
The quick succeeding years had chang'd the 
world, 
And form'd new centuries, and Time's altering 

hand 
Had mark'd new boundaries for the sea and 
land, 

And mighty kingdoms hurl'd 
To desolation, since its walls were plann'd. 



I was beyond the wearying world of men. 

Wise Spenser would have pictur'd such a scene 
Of chapel grey, by lonely shore, or fen. 

Or mid the glancing sheen 
Of forests old and vast, for ever still. 

There was a quiet pathos round the place. 
Of sere traditions fading from the race, 

By seas that ceaseless fill 
The shores with beauty and immortal grace. 
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There was a spirit in the breeze and wave, 

That seeme'd to cry, " Come unto me awhile — 
Come from the strife and storms that round you 
rave. 

And flee Time's varying guile. 
I am of kindred to thee, and in dreams 

Will show thee more of truth than waking 

doubt 
Can ever do, whose noisy boastings flout 

The patient starry beams ; 
And all life's shadows I can put to rout." 



I saw in thought, a morning — ages past, 

Ope on the crested deeps that shook the 
shore ; 
All night had rag'd the high sea-beating blast — 

All night, with patient oar, 
A mission boat had fought the wave and wind. 
Till, with the morn, the mariners had seen 
This little beach, and inland caught the green 

Of downs that lay behind ; 
Then on them broke the beauty of the scene ! 
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Here did they land, those simple men of old, 
To preach the Cross, and here these walls they 
rais'd ; 
Here was the rude beginning of a fold, 
Wherein the Christ was prais'd ; 
What time the native fisher left his boat, 
And the dark Celt forsook the silent wood, 
And, coming to the strangers, wond'ring 
stood, 

While the hymn's soft'ning note 
In the rough list'ners woke a tender'r mood. 

Perchance it was a something in the place, 
A subtle spirit haunting this lone shore, 
An isolation, that here stayed their pace. 

And taught their minds to soar 
In holy moods to heaven ; for here, a man 
Can bare himself to Nature till he feel 
All that he knows of God upon him steal, 

While life's thought-baffling plan, 
Lights caught from a sublimer mind reveal. 



And here I stand to-day, as once they stood, 

And feel my nearness to the same vast pow'r ; 
Watch, as they watch'd, the ever-varying flood. 

And the reluctant hour 
Crowd with some idle thoughts of life and time ; 
For hath not Nature for all mortal minds 
The same great language in the sea and winds ? 

Enough of idle rhyme ! 
Look round you for the poem each one finds. 
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LINES WRITTEN AT THE LIZARD. 

Go not fair Day — linger in this still place ; 

Stand, and wave back the night ; 
Stay on yon weary heaven thy westering pace, 

And let me still have sight 
Of this fantastic cove of fairy caves. 
Filled with the life of lightly tossed waves. 



This is true life, escaping the dull round 

Of man's illusive dream, 
To meditate such beauty as is found 

In rock, and cloud, and stream. 
While the loud earth deceived sweeps proudly 

on. 
Despising truths discovered by each dawn. 
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We stray from truth, as one who seeks a treasure 

That lies him close beside ; 
Then we bewail our lot above all measure, 

And so pay court to pride. 
We are but children on a river's slopes. 
Watching the broken bubbles of our hopes. 



We delve for truth — a gem, and lo ! it lies 

Upon the surface, lost 
Beneath the rubbish and the vanities 

With careless hand we toss'd. 
We know not how to seek — scarce recognize 
The treasure, when it sparkles 'neath our eyes. 



Our aims and progress are material — trade, 

No measure of advance. 
If faith in times of simpler wonder fade, 

Wherefrom grew old romance. 
I hear prophetic voices from the waves, 
And a new order murmured from the caves, 



Progress is faith in beauty and high things — 

Majestic thoughts of life, 
Such as Philosophy's undying kings 

Evolved from doubt and strife ; 
Dim intimations of our spirit show 
Neglected truths we scarcely deign to know. 

E'en as a child developes limb and sense, 

Before the reaching mind 
Is fully form'd to touch the widening fence, 

That doth our being bind ; 
So, the collective mind of this wide earth, 
When wealth and power are dead, will have its 
birth. 



Slowly the light dies out across the sea, 

The night is everywhere ; 
And heaven reveals its starr'd immensity 

Above the dark'ned air ; 
The lighthouse throws afar its friendly beam, 
And land and sea seem folded in a dream. 



Thus man aids man, but O, if it should be 

There is no other aid ! 
Is perishable man, man's deity ? 

And while our systems fade, 
Must we believe no greater power doth move 
Thro' the blank heavens, fulfilled with help and 
love ? 



Ah me ! the heroism and despair, 

The pathos infinite ! 
Whirl'd thro' the falling spaces void of air, 

Past realms of day and night, 
The life of man doth show unto our thought. 
If all our hopes of other aid are nought. 

Let not the mind, at this still hour of rest, 

Given for some wiser end, 
Be by such undermining doubt distressed. 

See ! how the billows bend 
In worship to the moon. Thought kills delight 
In simple beauty on this perfect night. 
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TWO SONNETS ON SIR FRANCIS 
BACON. 

I. 

A GODLIKE mind, yet wedded to the earth, 
And to a low ambition ; prizing more 
Shadows and honours, than the pondered store 

Of his Promethean gifts. To feel the dearth 

Of small distinctions, yet possess such worth ! 
So wise in counsel, yet so very poor 
In action ! With the power o'er Time to soar. 

Slave of a time — making the high gods' mirth. 

Upon the chaos, with serener eye. 

He marks the star of his true life arise, 

O'er time and Nature claims his sov'reignty. 
And finds his world in a neglected prize. 

Which, in his race for power, flung idly by, 

Now rose in triumph 'neath his brooding eyes. 
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II. 

Ours are but sordid lives — the alien mind 

With little daily fumes is overgrown. 

O'er our distracted days a gloom is thrown — 
Our purest energies by Fate confined. 
Seeking through life, a life we never find, 

We dream of our ideals — dream alone — 
By customary estimates made blind — 

Our little heavens with tempests overblown. 
Life should be measured by ennobling thought — 

By instincts, to our souls suggesting things 
In height, and power, beyond our daily lot. 

Let faith in truth and goodness touch life's 
strings, 
And round us, lo ! worlds grander than are 
wrought 

From poets' delicate imaginings ! 
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I 

COMPLAINT OF COMMON-SENSE. 

One day when in an idle mood 

I lit my pipe and closed my book, 
And there within Hyde Park I stood, 
Within my favourite nook. 



With hand in pocket counting o'er 
The money left me by my fate. 
And planning how to swell my store, 
I watched the Albert Gate. 



It was the realm of Flunkeydom 

And liveried slaves, on which I gazed ; 
And long I thought on times to come, 
And things we daily praised. 
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I thought of Montaigne's government 

Of idleness ; and then I thought 

Of schemes according with the bent 

Of hopes, by poets wrought. 



And many idle thoughts beside, 

Of odds and ends, and commonplace, 
Took all fantastic shapes, to ride 
Upon my smoke thro' space. 



The sunlight lay upon the grass, 

The traffic shifted like a dream, 
My fancies, as the world did pass. 
Alone did real seem. 



How long I mused I cannot say, 

I took no heed of place or time, 
I gave my mind a holiday, 

And wove a simple rhyme. 
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I only know, that as I stood, 

One came along the public way. 
And looked upon the multitude 
With eye of sad dismay. 



It was a woman beautiful, 

All void of showy, vain pretence, 

None knew her, 'twas not wonderful, 

For it was Common Sense. 



She came straight up to where I stood, 

And with a smile that spake her worth, 
Seemed to divine my careless mood, 
And its half-serious mirth. 



Then with a voice that rapt my soul, 

The subtle music of her words, 
The passion of her thought did roll 
To wake the slumbering herds. 
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" The haunt of plenty, vice, and want, 
The meeting point of wise and fool, 
The home of hollowness and cant, 
The dreamers only school. — 

" Such is this paradise of folly, 

This western-end of London town, 

Where philosophic melancholy 
With jaundice turns quite brown. 

■' O what a panorama's this ! 

Of error, ignorance, and sin. 
Small greed, small brains, small castes, low 

bliss, 

And gingerbread and gin. 

" French poodles, fashion's worn-out hags, 

Silk-hatted grey nonentities, 
The surface swell, within all rags, 
And godly vanities. 
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" These things are daily seen by all, 

But there are others which the mind 
Alone can see, and so I call 
The arming nations blind. 



" Our civilization, what is it ? 
A paganism minus beauty, 
For some new Rabelais to hit. 
And point it out its duty. 



" We have traditions of great things, 

But they are shadows, nothing more. 
And demon gods with outspread wings 
Clip every sea and shore. 



" We jumble all things upside down. 

And all our notions of success 
Are clean awry, men play the clown 
For food and spangled dress. 
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" We have not learn'd the aim and end 
Of life, and know not good from evil, 
But unto error, custom's friend, 
Pay court, and help the devil. 



" Soap boilers, brandy makers we. 

The slaves of a material aim. 
Who think the little scene we see 
The whole of life's vast game. 



" Old-world establishments of vice 
And brutal war, tradition-spiced. 
With taxes, and with caution nice 
We keep, yet talk of Christ. 



" And talk it is, and nought but talk- 

The greatest talker is the man : 
E'en as our fathers let us walk. 
And keep the grand old plan. 
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" 'Tis all bamboozle, rant, and lies, 
A time of cheap advertisement, 
An age of shrill ' Eureka ' cries, 
And nothings of event. 



" Something like this we soon shall see, 

In advertising posters shine, 
Stuck on the rocks beside the sea. 
Or on the railway line : — 



" ' For the best national church or creed. 

Try Pongo's splendid five pound brand ; 
It is the best, we are agreed, — 
So says Horatius Bland.' 



" ' Try Smokey's cog-wheel government, 

By all it is confessed the best ; — 
Apply for programme supplement 
Of Islands of the blest.' 
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" ' For sale, this splendid universe, 

According to the latest notion 
Of Fog, with Judas' repatched purse, 
And the last spiritual lotion ! ' 



" We largely scheme for small reforms. 

And harp upon development ; 
But, mark it, there are slumbering storms. 
Each big with an event. — 



" The workless man, the starving girl. 

The genius scorn'd, and doomed to want, 
The various crowds our systems hurl. 
To die 'neath idols gaunt. 



" Yet we have trust in growing rights. 

And juster estimates of things. 
When we shall see by other lights, 
Of life the truer springs. 
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" It will be one day counted shame 

To be a boasted millionaire, 
When chastened intellects shall frame 
A scheme of life more fair. 



" Let narrow patriotism give place 

To broader love of fellow-man, 

And lose our country in the race, 

And shelve our ancient plan. 



" How very poor a nation is. 

When nothing worthier worship claims 
Its soul, than such a creed as this. 
Of dominating names. 



" The banner of the world's great hope 
Upon the mountain heights appears. 
Towards which the eager nations grope. 
And cast behind their fears. 
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" The morning star is fair in heaven, 

The ridges of the world are thronged, 
A silent hour before is given 

The day, our fears have wronged." 



I look'd, but sudden she was gone — 

Dissolved to heaven in mystic cloak 
Maybe, or by the crowd swept on — 
But I had had my smoke. 
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SONG. 



Sing to me Love, thy 'witching voice 
And songs, they come to me 

As mystic strains, that Nature draws 
From mountain, star, and sea. 

There is a language hung about 
Thy life each varying hour, 

That speaks to me, all full of grace. 
And half-unconscious power. 

The mem'ry of thy ev'ry charm. 
When thou art from me gone, 

Is as a hush'd and holy dream 
Hid by the silent dawn. 

Whether thou sing, or walk, or speak, 

It is the same to me ; 
Each thing thou doest is a part 

Of one great harmony. 
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LOVE'S REASONS. 

How could I ever coldly look on thee ? — 

Love lept to life when first I saw thy face : 

I felt too keenly for hypocrisy, 

My thought was taken by thy ev'ry grace. 

Still, wilt thou ask me why I lov'd thee so ? 

I lov'd thee for the music of thy voice, 

Which waken'd rapture with its murm'ring flow, 

I lov'd thee for my soul of thee made choice ; 

I lov'd thee for the glory of thine eye ; 

I lov'd thee for the beauty of thy form ; 

I lov'd thee for thy brow of purity ; 

I lov'd thee for thy little heart so warm ; 

I lov'd thee for these treasures Time may 
blast ; 

I love thee for a beauty that will last ! 
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SONG. 

What dost thou make of life ? 

Ever I ask : 
Error and Love at strife, 

Truth with a mask. 

What's that which satisfies } 
Beauty .' — Ah ! no. 

Joy touches us and dies, 
Hope too will go. 

What is the soul ? — a lyre 
On which Time plays .? 

Thing of a nature higher 
Than what decays ? — 

What dost thou make of life .? 

Ever I ask : 
Error and Love at strife, 

Truth with a mask. 
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UREN. 

A LITTLE cottage on a hill, 

That overlook'd a lonely moor, 

Where all day long the sunshine still 

Slept round the silent door. 

It was a wild neglected place. 

Set in a plot of garden ground, 
Where weeds and nettles grew apace. 
And ran the pathways round. 

The nodding fuschia, and the rose, 

The scenting gillyflower too. 
Broad docks and rank grass there enclose, 
And almost hide from view. 

In preparation for the day, 

The sparrows twitter'd 'neath the eaves. 
And one sweet thrush for many a day 
Sang to the golden eves. 
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Hard by, within a meadow fair, 

A lark had built her happy nest, 
And twice a day she filled the air 
With music and unrest. 



But when the evening settled down. 

And all the hill was hush'd and dark. 
And the faint outline of the town 
Far off you scarce could mark. 



The croaking toad and bat would come 

From the recesses of the night, 
And wingW things with ceaseless hum 
In circles wheel their flight. 



Then thro' the smokeless cottage pane 

A glimm'ring light would break and burn, 
And half light up the o'ergrown lane, 
To its first narrow turn. 
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The labourer coming o'er the moor, 
The milkmaid finishing her task, 
Knew well that light, oft seen before ; 
And should a stranger ask 



Whose light it was, they would reply, 
" It is the light of Uren, who reads 
Thro' half the night with troubled eye, 
And laughs at all our creeds." 



Thus would they answer, knowing not 

The life and mind of him they judg'd. 
The inmate of that lonely cot, 

Who for twelve years, had trudg'd 



Each day, a village school to teach. 

That lay upon a neighb'ring waste. 
Behind an old and wither'd beech, 
With ivy interlac'd. 
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With oaken staff, and book in hand, 

The studious man each day went forth, 
And pass'd across the desolate land, 
Towards the dreary north. 



He lov'd the lore that spoke to him 

Of bygone ages, rock and cairn. 
Cromlech and cross, and chancel dim. 
And spirit-haunted tarn. 



He won respect, but little love, 

And many tales the people told 
Of one, with whom he oft did rove 
On summer nights of old. 



Some said it was a spirit form. 

And some a maiden heavenly fair. 
And that her voice with every storm 
Was troublous on the air. 
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And he would talk at night 'twas said, 

When shut within his room alone ; 
And some averr'd 'twas with the dead, 
And that they heard him groan. 



And when he died, some said a face 

All night against the pane was press'd 
That, dying, God denied him grace. 
And, dead, he knew no rest. 



And still the country-side around 

Strange tales of Uren are often told. 
And few will dare to seek one mound 
Within the churchyard old. 



Unmark'd he lies, no headstone speaks 

Of him, tho' all his grave can show, 
For from the sod no daisy breaks. 
No flow'r is seen to blow. 
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FRANCESCA DI RIMINI. 

Francesca ! your sad fate 
Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 

Dante, Inferno V., Gary's Translation. 

Francesca di Rimini, but a name. 
An unconsider'd fragment of a life 
Snatch'd from the hand of Time, and giv'n to fame 
By Him, whose spirit brooded o'er the strife 
Of that rude age of blood, and blinded aim, 
And made the frequent story, thing so rife 
With all the tender pities of the earth, 
Imprison'd till His music gave them birth. 

Full slowly wastes the golden afternoon. 
The purpose and the hope of morn decay : 
Francesca wearies of her reading soon, 
And from her casement looks upon the day. 
Her beauty, like a young emergent moon, 
Round her dim chamber shot a subtle ray. 
She layeth down the tale of Launcelot, 
And entereth the region of her thought. 
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No richly fashion'd lay of antique time, 

No treasure of Romance illumined, 

Would make such reading for a poet's prime 

As the young thought of youth, ere it hath dread 

Of any coming evil, and the rhyme 

So subtly tun'd and richly fashioned, 

Of old contented singers fills the blood 
With the sweet languor of an easeful mood 



Francesca's life is sad : a simple maid 
Held jealously within her father's towers. 
What careth she for feast or masquerade. 
Or the rude tale of war with banner'd Powers ? 
Her bower she hath with harp and books array'd, 
And fill'd the niches with wild gather'd flowers : 
Thro' long Italian days she sits apart, 
With a strange want within her tender heart. 
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Hither would Dante come, when wearied sore 
With his great world of thought, and haunted 

days, 
And leave behind him the remorseless roar 
Of many-babbling Time, and all the ways 
That lead to aimless death, and here live o'er 
His youth again, list'ning Francesca's lays, 

And wond'ring at her beauty, which he saw 
Unfolding hour by hour by some rare law. 



Her chamber with sweet music would she fill, 
The while the poet sat apart in thought, 
For nature and young passion gave her skill : 
Her soul was as a lyre on which God wrought, 
Possessing art without art, void of will 
In the abandon'd rapture she had caught; 

And when she ceas'd, the silent things 
around 

Seem'd musing on the mem'ry of the sound. 
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The bending flowers listen'd to her song, 
The trembhng light was ta'en with ecstasy, 
The poet half forgot the world's great wrong. 
His sterner mind dissolv'd in harmony, 
While little mimic noises would prolong 
About the shadowy walls her minstrelsy : 

Thus sang she, making all her atmosphere 
A magic realm, exempt from touch of fear. 



" Ah ! me, Francesca," then would Dante say, 
" Such souls as thine are fashion'd for extremes. 
There is no middle course for thine assay : 
A life of keen reality or dreams 
Must fill the circle of thy mortal day ; 
A spirit of fair promise in thee beams." 

When he had finish'd, she would smile her 
thought. 

His words scarce utter'd ere they were forgot. 
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Wisdom sits ill upon the grace of youth, 
Taking from it a sweet unconsciousness, 
Destroying its dear trusts and untried truth 
With proven texts of life's sad hollowness : 
Let it enjoy its dream, ere things of ruth 
And pains of time reveal the emptiness. 

Why should the heart of youth be un- 
deceiv'd ? 

All things are real to it while believ'd. 



Sometimes would Dante read to her a tale, 

Of high-attaining souls in ages gone. 

And watch her thought-ilush'd beauty take the 
pale 

Of fear or pity, as she wander'd on 

In her imagination thro' dim vale, 

Or forest, hiding all the peeping dawn, 

Following the fortune of some lonely wight. 
Deserted youth, or weary, haunted knight. 
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As silent as the breathing of the rose, 
Dreaming thro' silence of lone summer nights, 
Or the reluctant fall of veering snows 
Shaken from still retreats of heav'nly heights, 
Francesca's solitary spirit grows 
In splendid worlds of antique fairy sights ; 

And like an undiscover'd queen she reigns 
Amid the gorgeous fancies of her strains. 



Full soon the world breaks through her hidden 

realm, 
And shatters all her vision beautiful ; 
Her spirit like a vessel without helm 
Struck by a tempest, as deceptive lull 
Tranc'd the rude waters, fate doth overwhelm 
With sudden sorrow ; and around her swell 
Grotesque imaginations and weird things. 
Shadowing her golden dawn with haunting 
wings. 
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Ah ! Dante, what thou fear'd for her hath come. 
Rimini's lord hath won her for his bride, 
And in triumphant state hath borne her home 
Amid the pageants of his martial pride. 
Nought careth she for War's affraying drum, 
Or tales of conquest ; so the lone days glide 
In silence, and she sitteth all alone. 
Yearning for that fair life that was her own. 



The patient seasons change and leave her halls. 
But bring to her no change ; she wears her sorrow 
With such a grace as summer moonlight falls 
On Dian's broken shrines. — " Co me thou to- 
morrow ! " 
She sigheth when the bell for vespers calls : 
And so her hopes of alteration borrow 

From some imagin'd future — young is she. 
Too young to think how long is misery. 
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Patient 'neath time and ruin of her dreams, 
She waiteth all alone for some fair thing, 
The gift of kinder hours, which still she deems 
Will come to wake the sweet neglected string, 
That made dear music to her happier themes 
When youth, romance, and thought were in their 
spring : 
She is the priestess to that hope divine, 
Burning like little light within a shrine. 



Francesca's cheek is flush'd — what change is this ? 
Her eye is kindled to its former light, 
Lo ! she hath captur'd in her heart a bliss, 
Loos'd by some fairy on a magic night. 
Or else some kinder Fortune with her kiss 
Hath made her dim cold world serene and bright ; 
She half forgets the sorrow she was in, 
And now to grieve for aught doth deem it sin. 
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Her lord hath come from battle, and hath brought 

Paolo, his young brother, as his guest. 

He is a scholar, and Francesca's thought 

With every potent gift doth him invest. 

His presence hath a revolution wrought 

In her young life — she hath content and rest ; 

And her chang'd nature, 'neath Paolo's power. 
Grows to a thing of rapture every hour. 



While Rimini doth with his captains sit, 
Paolo and Francesca are together, 
And he deviseth with his nimble wit 
A song or tale, which like an idle feather 
Shows where the winds of his affections flit. 
To charm the long hours of Italian weather. 
And so they build themselves a fairy realm. 
That thoughtless love prepares to overwhelm. 
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E'en as some lone advent'rous mariner, 
Who makes his course across an unknown sea 
To wondrous regions, fare they. Mid the stir 
Of gorgeous love's enchantments on they flee ; 
She a new life to him, and he to her 
A revelation and a mystery. 

Thus, half forgetful of the grey cold world, 
By mast'ring passion are they forward hurl'd. 



Dante ! too well the sequel of the story, 
The tale of Launcelot, the downcast eye, 
Thou tallest, setting it a star of glory 
Amid the night of vision'd misery ; 
A light above the steeps all vast and hoary, 
And half redeem'st their sin by constancy ; 
With music and compassion asking tears, 
In thine appeal for them, from countless 
years. 
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Long since they lov'd, and from life's crowded 

page 
Were lost, and nature hath absolv'd their sin, 
Yet fare they still on their sad pilgrimage. 
Amid eternal glooms and wailing din. 
The torment fails, and all the barb'rous age 
Falls into silence. Lo ! one doth begin 

A newer song of love, with hope fulfill'd, 
At which the list'ning stars with joy are 
thrill'd. 
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MY MASTERS. 

I SAW the shadows that make up our story, 

Our little tale of life, before me pass, 
And the strange pageant hid the summer glory 

That lay on leaf and grass. 
I knew them for my Masters as they came, 
And one by one look'd through this soul of 

mine. 
Whose every hope and fear they could divine, 

Each hidden passion name ; 
And to each one I answer'd, " I am thine." 

My Master Hope, with eager eyes intent 

Upon the unborn morrows, spread his wings, 
His presence to the lonely region lent 

Such rapture as late springs 
Give to the re-awak'ning world : the eyes 
Of dying men, of lovers, and of sages 
Look'd after him, as they had done for ages. 

As waiting his replies. 
Upon that shore where still the tempest rages. 
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My Master Love came next, and all the air 

Was fiU'd with music and with poets' songs ; 
It seem'd as though the earth forgot its care, 

Its struggles, and its wrongs. 
Then in a higher mood than selfish man 
Is apt to feel, my heart embrac'd the world, 
And the sad generations long since hurl'd 

Out of Time's little span : 
My eyes were open'd to the mazy plan. 



My Master Thought, that scales the universe. 

Came after him, and silence fell from heaven 
To aid my mood, and still the babbling curse 

Man's ignorance had given. 
There was the far-off sound of rapt'rous strains ; 
Time was a lyre within the hands of Truth, 
And the grey world regain'd its vanish'd youth. 

While Error wore those chains 
Which it impos'd in days of olden ruth. 
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My Master Death came last, and all around 
From mystic voices and sad instruments 
There stole a wild and fascinating sound, 

Fill'd with old-time events — 
Of wretched kings, and vacant golden thrones, 
Of youths by thought or passion madden'd, 

men 
Who perish'd with a cause or purpose, when 

War shook the air with groans, 
And forlorn queens who died forgotten then. 

Then did I cry, " O tell me what you know, 

My Master Death ! — what does thy kingdom 
keep 
Within its silence, whereto all things flow ? 

Is it a vision'd sleep, 
A place wherein these shadows of the world 
Are laid aside and truth alone is found ? 
Is it a vacant dream where all around 

The ranged years are hurl'd ? 
Do you hold mem'ries of past sight or sound ? " 
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And then methought an easeful song I heard, 
A broken heart was in the voice that sung, 
And overhead the list'ning ravish'd bird 

Upon that music hung. 
So pass'd those shadows, masters now no more. 
For I am free henceforth from their control, 
As one who sits — to watch the billows roll. 

On some defiant shore. 
Having learn'd to fear no part, but love the 
whole. 
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TO THE NIGHT. 

Linger awhile, O Night ! do not be gone, 

Linger, O Night ! thou tell'st me such rare things, 

Known only to the stars, — let not the dawn. 
The babbling dawn, unfold its pitiless wings — 
The garrulous day arise. 

Thou bring'st me love, O Night ! and such a dream 
Of wisdom from the far recess of heaven. 
And poesy, and music thou hast given 
To be my spirit's eyes — 

And must the day arise to dash my theme ? 

The day seals up the heaven, and shows the earth. 
And half my soul is with the perish'd Night, 

Far from the noisy realm of woe and mirth : — 
Time claims my days, but, with their failing light, 
Eternity is mine. 

I hear strange lyres struck in the trackless deeps 
Of infinite Nature, and aw'd whisperings, 
And catch the scarce-heard fall of mystic wings. 
And one clear strain divine. 

Linger, O Night ! nor vanish from yon steeps. 
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PASSING SUMMER. 

With glint of passing splendour thrown 

Across the quiet earth, 
Like a young Queen who leaves her throne 

To seek her place of birth, 
O'er southern seas the Summer dies. 
Drawing her glories after from our skies. 

The swallow leaves us with the sun. 

And all the radiant wings 
Of Summer vanish one by one. 

Amid the whisperings 
Of melancholy hours, that still 
Make gossip of dead winters at their will. 

There is a trouble in the breeze, 

A loss of gladness felt, 
Whisper'd regrets among the trees. 

And failing suns that melt 
Like aching mem'ries of old years ; 
And everywhere a sense of half-felt fears. 
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Go, Lady, to the south, but take 

Thy worshipper with thee, 
For in thy honour I would make 

One 'witching melody ; 
And live with thee for evermore, 
Lapp'd in rare splendours by thy southern shore. 
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A READING FROM DANTE. 

Majestic Florentine ! 

It chanc'd of late within thy book I read 

Of the dim shadowy regions of the dead, 

And through each aching line 

Of that sad tale, Casella's strains were shed. 

I clos'd thy marvellous book, and saw thee stand 

With face towards Florence, 'neath the watching 

stars — 
A lonely exile in some alien land, 
With wearied spirit bruis'd and seam'd with scars, 
From Time's impartial hand. 

Over the stormy ocean of thy soul, 

In thy rich years of sorrow, there would rise 

The vision of thy youth — the various roll 

Of rhythmic life beneath thy Florence' skies. 

And Beatrice's eyes — 

Illusions after — then realities. 
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That loftiest and divinest part of thee, 
Wherein thy mightiest mind thou didst enshrine, 
Together with the stars of heav'n were thine ; 
These, and the memory of the past 
Were thine, and they still last. 
The vast world sweeps through heaven, the sea 
With beauty crowns the hollows of the world ; 
And the great poem of humanity 
God writes in day by day. 
But few are they, who with thine eagle ken, 
Can show the same to men 
As thou didst, when the flashings of thy lay 
Struck on men's souls, and shadows backward 
hurl'd ! 

Alas ! the little respite that we know 

Whilst here we daily pine ; 

Here where each side the past and future flow. 

Two time-divided seas. 

O'er which are heard no ruffling winds to blow, 

And naught but distant billows meet the eye, 

Dress'd in the beauty of the Cyclades — 

Scarce heard the roll and fall, so silently 
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The bright suspended wave melts off in foam 

Into immensity. 

Alas ! the little respite, and alas ! 

The storm-swept journey of the son of song, 

Whose soul, a stranger exil'd from its home 

Through desert tracts must pass. 

Or by the sounding sea of life must stand 

And listen to a world's unwearied wrong. 

But, hark ! the cunning hand 
Of bow'd Casella searches out the strains 
That can allay the Spirit's vulture-pains, 
And seeketh for that music in his mind. 
His friend so lov'd in days long left behind. 

Out of the shaken atmosphere of hell, 
The storm-blast, and the gloom 
Of that dread realm of doom ; 
Whereof thy everlasting verse doth tell : 
Thou risest. Poet, unto Paradise, 
So doth each strong attaining soul arise. 
Unto its rest thro' Purgatorio, 
And then an end to woe. 
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The world's great life mounts slowly, stair by stair. 

Unto completion. List ! Casella's strain — 

" O Love, thou art our truest gain. 

Our star of hope, our intimation fair 

Of other worlds, and other lives that are." 
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THE CHRISTMAS QUEST. 

Who hurries thro' the dying blast, 

Across the weird, wild moor ? 
The fisher hath his boat made fast. 

And leaves the dark'ning shore. 

The keeper leaves the drenching wood. 

The traveller seeks the town. 
And o'er the land and ocean flood 

The darkness falleth down. 

In the cold marsh the rushes nod ; 

It is a weary place, 
And seems as tho' forgot by God. 

Thine is a wretched case, 
O wand'rer, who dost onward plod 
Through land that knows not God. 

The wind dies out on land and sea. 
The moon from heaven comes forth, 
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The wand'rer stays himself, to see 

The hills upon the north 
Reveal their massive fronts beneath 

The new-born trembling beam ; 
Drawn from the night as from a sheath. 

Then, like a man in dream 
He cries, in utter agony ; 
" O misery ! O misery ! " 

Then spake the spirit of the night, 
" O wand'rer, name thy guest." 

And slowly spake that wearied wight, 
" I seek for rest." 

Then spake the spirit of the sea, 
" O man ! what seekest thou ? " 

The wand'rer cried, " O misery ! " 
And clasp'd his troubled brow. 

Then spake the spirit of the moor, 
" O man ! what hast thou lost ? " 

The wand'rer rais'd his head once more. 
And thrice himself he cross'd : 
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Then said, " By Christ of Calvary, 
Who bought us heav'n and grace, 

Thou art the wisest of the three. 
That won in this drear place. 

" Two ask'd me what I sought, but thou 
Would'st rather know my loss : 

That I have lost my youth is now 
My constant pain and cross." 

Into the night the spirits pass'd. 
The wand'rer onward press'd ; 

'Twas nearing midnight as he cast 
His eyes towards the west. 

Where, fair against the clearing skies. 

He saw an olden shrine arise. 

Within that shrine the moonlight fair 

Creepeth all about. 
Before the altar bow'd in prayer, 

And silent as a doubt. 
That, mid our shaken thinkings stealeth, 
The fainting wand'rer kneeleth. 
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" Can that be whole that broken lies, 

And can the past yet live ? 
Have I not scatter'd 'neath Thy eyes 

The gifts that Thou didst give ? " 

So murmur'd that sad wanderer, 

And as he kneeled there, 
Soft as a moonbeam one stole in. 

And listen'd to his pray'r : — 
It was a woman wondrous fair, 
Whose garments scarce did stir. 

Her hand she laid upon his arm. 

He started not, nor turn'd, 
His soul was master'd by some charm- 

His heart within him burn'd. 



Despair and hope were in his gaze. 
Said he, " Suspense is hell ! 

My eyes I dare not to thee raise, 
I know thee ! — Isobel ! " 
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" I bring you back your youth," she cried, 

" Arise, and take the gift — 
For when you flung me from your side. 

And heav'n no stone did lift ; 
To aid me flee my sorrow's cave, 
I said, ' Tho' mountain-wall or wave, 

Or years divide us twain ; 
He will come back, and I will give 

His youth to him again.'" 



Now peal'd the Christmas bell afar. 
To tell how Love was born. 

And in the sky, heav'n's fairest star 
Led on the blessed morn. 



Into the night he bore his love. 
But no man saw them more : 

Their story doth a beauty give 
To that deserted moor. 
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AN INCIDENT. 



Through a thin realm by our dim fancies made 
We pass, and call it life, and o'er our way 
Is cast an indistinct and twilight shade — 
A dreamy light, nor night nor wholly day, 
And floating sometimes in that shadowy grey. 
Some visionary world will touch our hours. 
And then as suddenly will fade away ; 
Wak'ning the mind to consciousness of powers 
We never felt before, and scarcely then deem ours. 

II. 

When drear December, like an aged man, 

Palsied, and weak, crept towards its latest day, 

Full of regrets at its completed span ; 

I stood deep musing in the comfortless grey 

Of the late afternoon : along the way 

Pass'd a procession, following the dead 

To its last chamber in the churchyard clay : 
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The mourners' eyes were dim, and bow'd each 
head, 
As, from his book, the priest the last sad service 
read. 

III. 

Far off, the steel-grey sea was dimly seen. 
And from the shore a hollow moaning came 
Across the weary earth, and all between 
The dark'ning wood seem'd answering to the 

same, 
As calling the dead Summer by its name. 
All things were mourning the decaying year. 
And memory of the perish'd heath, and flame 
Of golden gorse, hung heavily and drear 
Among the gloaming hills — all life was cold and 

sere. 

IV. 

Can love come back again ? Can hours long 

pass'd 
Again return .' Can all the happier days. 
O'er which the spirit of regret has cast 
A passionate longing, come to cheer our ways ? 
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Or, can we have but mem'ries of those rays 
Which fell around our happier morning time? 
Alas ! it seems that life for ever pays 
A tribute and a debt unto our prime : 
One note o' th' music's ours, and of the tale one 
rhyme. 

V. 

All nature seem'd in sympathy with those 
Standing in grief around those dear remains ; 
The winds were sighing of their unguess'd woes. 
The weeping clouds descending in chill rains, 
Now pall'd in gloom the far-off prospect plains ; 
When, suddenly a sunbeam broke the gloom : 
Piercing the grave, it woke a bird's sweet strains, 
Which upward flew, as tho' there were no room 
On earth, for its great joy, — Hope breaking from 
the tomb. 

VI. 

Man gropes in this dark world, and all around 
Casts his dim eyes for help, and ever feels 
Far higher instincts than the little round 
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Of life supplies ; and, one great hope appeals 
For ever to him, while the morning steals 
The misty hills and seas of earth from night. 
Following his drooping life, he hears the wheels 
Of onward coming fate, but on his sight. 
Stronger and clearer grows his soul's one hope and 
light. 

VII. 

Strong truths to cheer, and unseen hands to aid, 
Float 'round us, and we feebly apprehend 
The world we verge on. As the dead was laid 
Within the grave, such thoughts as these did 

lend 
A faith and power the spirit to defend. 
There is no doubt, no question of the mind. 
No faith in truths we partly comprehend, 
No mood ; but what in nature we can find 
Solace and answer for — our lives have made us 
blind. 
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AHASUERUS. 

" Men have re-nam'd the regions of the world 
Since I was born, and things then deem'd secure 
Against the paralysing hand of Time — 
Dominions and religions, since have quail'd, 
And left small memory after of themselves, 
Save in the learned, who believe and doubt 
Too often in extreme to know those times 
As they once liv'd, and mov'd before mine eye. 

I have beheld the generations of men 
Rise from this fostering earth for centuries : 
Have outliv'd languages, and known the world 
For almost nineteen hundred weary years. 

I am Ahasuerus, this my tale. 
And this the only time I have reveal'd 
My story unto man. I can survey 
Without a shudder now my world-old life. 
The memory of affections which I felt 
For parents, wife, or child is soften'd down 
By the successive fingering of the years, 
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For my emotions on the ages stand, 
And beckon to each other o'er their gulfs. 

1 see it all again, for day by day 
The picture rises fresh. The Christ came on, 
Bow'd underneath the burden of His Cross, 
With half a nation hooting Him to death — 
A torrent of wild faces and bare arms. 
Long had I heard of this poor king we had, 
But never left my trade to hear the talk 
That surg'd around the Scribes, in argument 
Upon His pow'r and person. How it happ'd 
I never knew — I was indifferent 
Until that moment, but as He pass'd by 
I struck Him on the ear, and urg'd Him on, 
Crying, " Go faster ! " Then he turn'd those eyes. 
Which, had I seen before, I should have thrown 
My purpose to the winds — and spake to me. 
" I shall go on, and rest ; but thou shalt go 
Until I come again, and find no rest." 
There was a little lull and falling back 
In that great crowd, and then He pass'd along. 
And I was left alone — alone for ever ; 
For so I felt it would be. All were gone ; 
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The city was as empty as a tomb 

That waits in silence for its guest to be. 

All Life had hurried forth to look on Death : 

I was alone. I knew that He spake true, 

That He was something greater than mere man, 

And felt my doom. Just then a darkness rush'd 

O'er all the sky, and the opposing clouds 

Shook with their volleying wrath the fear-seiz'd 

world. 
I felt a little hand squeez'd into mine, 
And lifted on my breast my baby son. 
The curse was on me ; I must forth at once, 
But where } and to what end ? was He not dead ? 
" But thou shalt go until I come again." 
There was a talk that He would come again 
In some mysterious manner on the earth. 
And this was all I knew, until some years 
Had pass'd away ; then heard I how the dead 
Would rise once more, and Christ appear as Judge 
Of all mankind, and how from that time forth 
All evil would be quell'd. I kiss'd my child, 
And carried him within my gloomy house. 
There set him down, and with my back to him 
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Debated for some moments with myself, 
About the manner in which fate had thrown 
My little son upon a stranger's care. 
Thus as I mus'd an earthquake shook the world, 
And in my soul I heard that awful voice — 
" But thou shalt go until I come again." 
Nature was weak before the strong desire 
That then impell'd me as I rush'd away, 
And left behind the city's silent form. 

I pass'd by Calvary like an evil dream, 
And looking back, one little bar of light 
Saw shoot from out the darken'd heavens, and fall 
Upon Death's patient seal that lay on Him, 
High lifted o'er the silent, moveless crowd : 
Then quicker than before I fled afar. 

What weary ages have roll'd by since then ! 
What wand'rings and what worlds of thought 

been mine ! 
Through Europe and through Asia have I pass'd, 
Ah ! many a bitter journey to and fro ; 
And when again I did repass those lands 
Which I before had visited, and sought 
Some neighbourhood out wherein I found a friend, 
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Behold, a newer generation held 

No record bf his life. Once have I gone, 

Tir'd of the advancing light that dawn'd on man, — 

Whose course I have observed for centuries. 

Into the unknown depths of Africa. 

But all was vain ! like Abel's dying look 

That haunted Cain, the picture of the Christ, 

As He pronounc'd those few but awful words. 

Met me in every place — on mountain tops. 

Within the vast and rolling forest swamps. 

Far south the solitary winding Nile, 

That look, and those dread words still startled me. 

Until I grew a fear unto myself 

I watch'd the splendour of decaying Rome — 

Rome, that absorb'd the Greek and Asian realms. 

And captive led the world's barbarian powers, 

And made itself the central point of time ; 

And mark'd the pop'lous cities of the east 

Dwindle to desert places : saw the North 

Open its gates and let its millions forth. 

Once more towards the east I took my way, 
And 'neath the brows of Himalayan mounts, 
Dwelt in continual gloom and solitude. 
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There met I with an old and feeble sage, 

Who knew the wondrous lore of the wide east — 

The passionless and weary waiting east. 

Now hitherto, my one desire had been 

To find the Christ, and with this purpose arm'd 

Throughout the wide-rang'd kingdoms had I pass'd 

Intent upon my quest. Many knew not 

Him whom I sought, while those who knew him 

said — 
" He will not come as yet," and others mocked. 
Little knew they what it would mean to me, 
The coming of the Christ. At length I ceas'd 
The question of His coming, to observe 
The mystic forces that were then at work, 
Shaping the issues of the mighty world. 
So from that time, in city, hamlet, plain. 
Or wheresoe'er the foot of man did press. 
From Christian, or from scholar, I ask'd not 
The manner, or the time when He would come. 

Great matters did that sage reveal to me. 
There sitting underneath those mountains old. 
Such as would lift the spirit of a man 
Above the feeble confines of his life. 
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There did I muse upon the ways of Fate, 

And the progressive march of mortal things 

Unto perfection : — I beheld a law, 

By which both Man and Nature worked thro' time ; 

But blind by reason of the maze of things. 

That broke in dazzling light upon my mind, 

I saw no individual God behind, 

Such as the smoky altars of the world 

Bore feeble witness to. There learn'd I how 

The myriad worlds of space declin'd and died. 

And how this world of ours would one day pass 

Among the wrecks of this bright universe. 

Yet saw I law surviving every change, 

But still no God. I made my mind at home 

Amid the thoughts of hoar eternity, 

And wander'd heaven in vain ! God was not 

there. 
Then did I turn the records of the past, 
And spelt the hieroglyphic youth of things 
From the grey monuments of earliest men ; 
And carried down the story of the years 
From age to age, and in that whirl of deeds 
Perceiv'd the dim march of intelligence. 
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Then I, upon the shores of Italy, 

Became an early teacher of that tongue 

Which Plato cloth'd his thought in — long I taught, 

And in that torch race of the unbound mind, 

Gloried to take a part, with kindred souls. 

At last, in silence of my own hush'd thought, 

I felt the great ideal of this life, 

Fresh and resplendent with the hues of heaven. 

All silently and swiftly touch my life ; 

Even as the vision of the Holy Grail 

Was long since seen by Arthur's saintly knight. 

Error was dead for me, doubt pass'd away ; 

I stood triumphant on the peaks of Time, 

And in that moment I had found the Christ ; 

But not as one who moved outside my life : 

Lo ! I had carried Christ within myself, 

Familiar as the common light and air. 

Yet undiscover'd and unknown till then. 

I met no judge with marshall'd empires flank'd. 

But something blurr'd and buried in my soul. 

That stirr'd to life when last I sought Him there. 

And there I recogniz'd Him — blind till then I 

My wand'ring ceas'd, for He had come to me. 

G 



